SEPTEMBER

IT is good to be in London in September when
the fingers of autumn are outstretched to the
trees.   The little daisies of St. Michael are
almost ready to crown the year with purple.   Each
park, each garden, each poor patch of green becomes
an island of autumn in which you can feel that rich
hush, as of a task well done, that falls over open
country when the corn is cut and the orchards
are heavy with their harvest.   The moods of London
are infinite.   These stones are sensitive.

I deceive myself sometimes into the belief that I
can smell hay at Ludgate Hill. It would not be
surprising. Go up to the dome of St. Paul's on a
clear day when there is a wind that blows away
the smoke and you will be delighted to realize that,
big as London is, she still lies in a great cup
whose rim is green. You can still see green hills
from St. Paul's. And from these green places there
steals into town a breath of autumn to drift through
the streets and meet you suddenly at the Bank,
filling you with a beautiful melancholy.

In the flagged courts of the Temple the damp
leaves lie flattened on the stones as if cut out of
brown paper, or they sail crisply to earth to lie
waiting for the first wind to pull them into a measure
and leave them against walls as a rustic might for-
sake his exhausted partner at a country dance.
Over Georgian buildings lies the Virginia creeper,
its leaves beginning to suggest that they have been
dipped in wine. There is a mellow stillness in the
air of London that makes you think of country
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